Chapter  9
CONCLUSIONS

IN the foregoing eight chapters I have set out some of the
facts and painted in some of the background of science in
the U.S.S.R. Russia has endowed science with the
authority of religion. Science has a privileged place in the
school curriculum; it is the main subject of study in
hundreds of institutes of higher education; its plans are
woven into the plans for national development; it is admit-
ted to the highest councils of the country; it is generously
endowed with money and men. Science carried out with
an eye to its practical applicatioii is specially encouraged.
It follows that the solution of short-term problems arising
out of social needs is for many scientists a short cut to
preferment; but the scientific worker who is strong-minded
enough to stick to academic problems is allowed to work as*
he wishes, and does not have to sacrifice the quality of his
work for quick results.

The good Soviet scientist has an impressive knowledge of
foreign work in his field of research. He is as up-to-date
and balanced in his knowledge as a British scientist.
Usually he reads French, German, and English with ease.
He is serious-minded and clear-headed; ready to admire
good work and ready to condemn bad work; ready to
admit that Russian science is backward in some fields and
able to demonstrate without boasting that it leads in other
fields. He is surprisingly internationally minded, con-
sidering he has been cut off from nearly all contact with
foreigners and forbidden to travel outside Russia. He
would, in brief, find himself completely at home in a
laboratory in any British country. And he is, without
doubt, Britain's keenest ally in our efforts to break down
government-imposed barriers and remove government-
inspired suspicion in the Soviet Union.
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